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For ‘* The Friend."* 
Bodily Health and Mental Vigour 


VERSUS 


Excessive Early Cultivation and Ex- 
citement of the Mind. 
The age of Infancy is consecrated by nature to those 
exercises which fortify and strengthen the body, and 


not to study, which enfeebles it, and prevents its pro- 
per increase and development.— Tissot. 


(Continued from page 268.) 


Section Third contains so many excellent 
observations, that I find I have marked nearly 
half of it for insertion. Speaking of books for 
young children, the author says: ‘* They are 
then excessively abundant. Some are an- 
nounced as purposely prepared ‘for children 
from two to three years old.’ Many are for 
the week-day infant school; some to teach 
children History and Geography; others to 
instruct them in Geometry, Theology, and 
Metaphysics. ‘The Child’s,’ ‘The Girl’s,’ 
* The Boy’s,’ Books have been multiplied on 
almost all subjects, until they have become 
nuisances. Where is the proof that they 
have ever benefited a single child? Do the 
youth now, of the age of 15, who have used 
such books most of their lives, who committed 
to memory innumerable truths, and were 
taught to reason when at the age of 3 or 4, 
possess more active and independent minds 
than their parents possessed at the same age? 
Does their mental power now show the good 
effect of their early and extraordinary cul- 
ture? Do not the numerous slender, delicate, 
and pale-faced youths who are seen in our 
colleges, and in boarding-schools for girls, 
exhibit the bad effects of this system? I ask 
again, where is any evidence that books, put 
into the hands of children before the age of 
seven or eight, are of any lasting benefit, 
either to the body or the mind? I have 
shown that they may do immense injury. 

“ But apart from the injury which such 
books produce, by too early exciting the mind 
and feelings of children, many of them are 
very objectionable, on account of the nonsense 
and falsehood which they contain. Some, de- 
signed for children from two to three years 
of age, contain such trash as” it is useless, or 
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worse than useless, for children of any age to 
read. “Other ‘ Books,’ ‘ Lessons,’ ‘ Manu- 
als,’ and ‘Tales for Infants’ and for ‘Infant 
Schools,’ contain much that is questionable as 
to its truth, much that infants had better not 
know, and much that is far above their com- 
prehension. Some contain garbled accounts 
from Scripture, of the creation of man, and 


| his apostacy, and other religious truths which 


no child can understand, or profit by, if he 
could understand them ; the full account giv- 
en in the Bible is far better. Other books 
for infants contain ‘ Lessons in Geometry, Bo- 
tany, Astronomy,’ &c. &c.* 

“The method of teaching little children 
varies in different schools; but that is every- 
where considered the best, which forces the 
infant mind the fastest. In some schools, the 
memory is chiefly cultivated, and children are 
taught innumerable facts. Here we see those 
who are scarcely able to talk, exhibited as 
wonderful children. They are declared to be 





wait for organs to be developed, before they 
are tasked. 

‘I beseech parents, therefore, to pause be- 
fore they attempt to make prodigies of their 
own children. ‘Though they may not destroy 
them by the measures they adopt to effect 
this purpose, yet they will surely enfeeble 
their bodies, and greatly dispose them to ner- 
vous affections. Early mental excitement will 
serve only to bring forth beautiful, but pre- 
mature flowers, which are destined soon to 
wither away, without producing fruit. 

* Let parents not lament, because their 
children do not exhibit uncommon powers of 
mind in early life, or because, compared with 
some other children, they are deficient in 
|knowledge derived from books. Let them 
| rather rejoice if their children reach the age 
| of six or seven, with well-formed bodies, good 
| health, and no vicious tendencies, though they 
| be at the same time ignorant of every letter 
of the alphabet. If they are in this condition, 





deserving of the highest praise, and prophe-| it is not to be inferred that their minds are 
sied about as giving promise of great distinc-| inferior to those of children who have been 


tion in future, because they are able to tell us| constantly instructed. 


It is a great mistake 


who was the oldest man, and many other|to suppose that children acquire no know- 


equally useful and important facts. 


They | ledge while engaged in voluntary play and 


are also able to tell us many truths in Astron- | amusements. 


omy, Geometry, Chemistry, &c., &c., of 
which the innocent beings know about as 
much as do parrots of the jargon they deliv- 
er. In other schools, teachers are opposed 
to such practice ; and say that a child should 
learn nothing but what he understands; that 
the memory should not alone be cultivated ; 
therefore they teach children that Methuselah 
was not only the oldest man, and nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine years of age, but that he 
was the son of Enoch, and the grandfather of 
Noah, and that a year means 365 days, and a 
day 24 hours ; and all this they teach, in or- 
der, as they say, that a child may fully un- 
derstand what he learns. Other teachers say, 
that it is very wrong to compel a child to learn 
—-very wrong indeed; and that he should 
learn no more than he will cheerfully: but 
though they do not gain their purpose by ex- 
citing fear, they awaken other passions of the 
strongest kind in the child, by a system of 
rewards and of praise. Now of all these me- 
thods, if there is any preference, it should be 
given to the first; for that is the Jeast objec- 
tionable which has the least teridency to de- 


“They thus do acquire knowledge as im- 
portant as is ever acquired at school, and ac- 
quire it with equal rapidity. Many thiok 
that the child who has spent the day in con- 
structing his little dam, and his mill, in the 
brook, or the stream that runs in the gutter; 
‘orin rearing his house of clods or of snow, or 
|in making himself a sled or cart, has been but 
idle, and deserves censure for a waste of his 
time, and a failure to learn anything. But 
this is a great error of judgment ; for, while 
he has thus followed the dictates of nature, 
| both his mind and body have been active, and 
thereby improved. To him anything which 
he sees and hears and feels is new, and nature 
teaches him to examine the causes of his va- 
rious sensations, and of the phenomena which 
he witnesses. For him, the Book of Nature 
is the best book, and if he is permitted to go 
forth among the wonders of creation, he will 
gather instruction by the eye, the ear, and 
by all his senses. 

“He is for a -while just as ignorant that 
stones are hard, that snow will melt, that ice 





is cold, that a fall from the tree will hurt 


velope the mind and awaken the passions pre-| him, and a thousand other common facts, as 
maturely. ‘They must all however, be wrong, | he is of a ‘ parallelogram,’ or ‘ perimeter,’ or 
if they call into action an organ which is but | the ‘ diameter of the sun,’ or the ‘ pericarpium 
partially formed ; for they do not conform to of flowers,’ or of many other similar things, 
the requirements of the laws of nature, and| which some think important for infants to 
know.* If his time is constantly occupied in 
® See Lessons for Infant Sabbath Schools, 1831. In-| !earning the last, he will grow up ignorant of 
fant School Manual, 1830, and a vast number of other 
books for infants, with which bookstores abound. 








* Sce Infant School Manual. 
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many common truths, and fail in the best of | 
all learning, common sense. 

«The child, when left to himself, manifests 
a true philosophical spirit of inquiry. The 
story related of the celebrated Schiller, who, | 
when a boy, was jound in a tree, during a 
thunder storm, trying to find where the thun-| 
der and the lightning came from, is an in- 
stance of the natural tendency of every child 
to self-education. This tendency it is highly 
important to encourage, for it involves the 
cultivation of that spirit of inquiry, ‘ which is 
far more valuable than limited acquirements 
in knowledge ; a spirit which teaches us to 
distinguish what is just in itself, from what is 
merely accredited by illustrious names; to 
adopt a truth which no one has sanctioned, 
and to reject an error of which all approve, 
with the same calmness as if no judgment was 
opposed to our own.’* But this spirit will 


never be acquired, when the child is taught | 
from his infancy to depend upon others for all | 
he knows, to Jearn all he does learn as a task, | 


and not from the desire of ascertaining the 
truth and gratifying his curiosity. 

« Let not the parent, therefore, regret that 
his child has passed his early hours out 
of school ; for in all probability the knowledge 
he has gained while running and exercising 
in the open air at play, is more valuable than 
any he would have gained at school. At all 
events, he has gained what is far, very far 
more valuable than any mental acquirements 
which a child may make, viz. : a sound body, 
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statement, was ‘ inattentive to study, and rank- 
ed very low in the school until the age of 12 ;’ 
or, like Napoleon, who is described, by those 
who knew him intimately when a child, as 
‘having good health, and in other respects 
was like other boys,’ do not owe their great- 
ness to any early mental application or disci- 
pline. On the contrary, it often appears, that 
those who are kept from school by ill health 
or some other cause in early life, and left to 
follow their own inclination as respects study, 
manifest in after-life powers of mind which 
make them the admiration of the world.” 

In a note to this passage, the following 
named persons are mentioned as among those 
whose education and subsequent attainments 
serve to illustrate the foregoing remarks :— 
“ Shakspeare, Moliere, Gibbon, T. Scott, Nie- 
buhr, W. Scott, Byron, Franklin, Ritten- 
house, R. Sherman, Prof. Lee, Gifford, Her- 
der, Davy, Adam Clarke, &c. The last 
named person was a very unpromising child, 
and learned but little before he was eight or 


| ten years old. But at this age he was ‘ un- 


commonly hardy,’ and possessed bodily 


|considered a ‘ grevious dunce,’ and was sel- 
dom praised by his father but for his ability 
|to roll large stones; an ability, however, 
which | conceive a parent should be prouder 
to have his son possess, previous to the age 
| of seven or eight, than that which would ena- 
| ble him to recite all that is contained in all 
the Manuals, Magazines, and books for in- 





well-developed organs, senses that have all 
been perfected by exercise, and stamina which 
will enable him in future life to study or la- 
bour with energy and without injury.” 

From the latter part of this section I ex- 
tract the following : 

“The history of the most distinguished 
men will, I believe, lead us to the conclusion, 
that early mental culture is not necessary, in 
order to produce the highest powers of mind. 
There is scarcely an instance of a great man, 
one who has accomplished great results, and 
has obtained the gratitude of mankind, who in 
early life received an education in reference 
to the wonderful labours which he afterwards 
performed. The greatest philosophers, war- 
riors, and poets, those men who have stamp- 
ed their own characters upon the age in which 
they lived, or who, as Cousin says, have been 
the ‘true representatives of the spirit and 
ideas of their time,’ have received no better 
education, when young, than their associates 
who were never known beyond their own 
neighbourhood. In general their education 
was but small in early life. Self-education, 
in after-life, made them great, so far as edu- 
cation had any effect. For their elevation 
they were indebted to no early hot-house cul- 
ture, but, like the towering oak, they grew up 
amid the storm and the tempest raging around. 
Parents, nurses, and early acquaintances, to 
be sure, relate many anecdotes of the child- 
hood of distinguished men, and they are pub- 
lished and credited. But when the truth is 


Isaac Newton, who, according to his own 





* Brown’s Philosophy. 


fants that have ever been published.” 

I cannot willingly leave this section of the 
work without introducing some remarks con- 
tained in one of Dr. Macnish’s valuable notes. 
After saying that the education of a child du- 


strength superior to most children. He was | 


manifested a passion for learning far above 
their age ; and I foresaw, with grief, the fate 
that awaited them, They commenced their 
career as prodigies, and finished by becoming 
idiots, or persons of very weak minds.” 

After referring to instances of disease and 
death, caused by excessive mental application 
in youth, he adds: “I have elsewhere men- 
tioned the injury that peasants do their chil- 
dren, by requiring of them more bodily labour 
than they ought to perform. But those inju- 
dicious parents who require from their chil- 
dren too much labour of the intellect, inflict 
upon them an injury far greater. No custom 
is more improper and cruel than that of some 
parents, who exact of their children much 
intellectual labour, and great progress in stu- 
dy. It is the tomb of their talents and of 
their health.” He concludes with this advice. 
“The employments for which your children 
are destined in after life, should regulate their 
studies in youth; not requiring (as is the cus- 
tom with many parents) the most study in 
early life, of those who are to be devoted to 
literary pursuits, but on the contrary, the 
least.” ‘ Of ten infants,” says he, “ destined 
for different vocations, I should prefer that 
the one who is to study through life, should 
be the least learned at the age of twelve.” 

The distinguished Hufeland, physician to 
the King of Prussia, makes the following re- 
marks on this subject, upon which, from “ his 
learning and acquaintance with the greatest 
scholars of his age,” he is eminently qualified 
to decide. “Intellectual effort in the first 
years of life is very injurious. All labour of 
the mind which is required of children before 
their seventh year, is in opposition to the 
laws of nature, and will prove injurious to the 





ring his early years, ‘ should be chiefly, if| organization, and prevent its proper develop- 


not entirely, physical and moral,” he adds: 
‘Let him ramble about and thus strengthen 
his frame; and let him be taught to abhor 
lying, thieving, tale-bearing, oppression, cru- 
elty, gluttony and every kind of vice. When 
| the weatheradmits of it, childrenshould be very 


encouraged. They are the grand safety 


joy, and interdict as much as possible every 





ment.” Again, he says, “ It isnecessary that 
we should not begin to exercise the faculties 
of the mind too early ; it is a great mistake 
to suppose that we cannot commence their 
cultivation too soon ; we ought not to think of 
attempting this while nature is wholly occu- 


much in the open air. Laughter, shouting | pied with the development of organs, and has 
and innocent mirth, [unless the two former be | need of all the vigour of the system to effect 
indulged in to excess, or when the occasion is|this object. If children are made to study 
unfitting,] should never be checked but rather | before this age, the most noble part of the vi- 


tal force is withdrawn from perfecting the or- 


valves for the super-abundant exuberances | ganization, and is consumed by the act of 
of the young spirit; yet some parents have |thought; from which it necessarily results, 
the incalculable folly to close these outlets of |that the bodily development is arrested or 





disturbed, digestion is deranged, the humours 


expression of vivacity in their children. The | deteriorated, and scrofula produced. In fine, 
young creatures are prohibited from laughing | the nervous system thus acquires a predomi- 
and talking in their presence, obliged to sit | nance over allothers, which it preserves for the 
stock-still, like so many waxen images, and | remainder of life, producing innumerable ner- 
compelled to smother the glorious, and, alas!| vous complaints, melancholy, hypochondria, 


too brief impulses of childhood in the stagna- | &c. It is true, however, that diversity of char- 


tion of silence.” 


acter requires different methods in this respect. 





Section Fourth contains the “ Opinions of | But in all cases the course to be pursued is 
celebrated physicians respecting early mental | directly opposed to that which is usually adopt- 
cultivation.” From some of these I shalljed. If a child shows at an early age a great 


make a few extracts. 


propensity for study, instead of animating and 


The celebrated Tissot, in his work on the | encouraging him to proceed in this course, as 
Health of Men of Letters, says: ‘“‘ The ef-| most teachers do, it is necessary to moderate 
known, it is ascertained that many, like Sir|fects of study vary much, according to the| his zeal, for precocity of mind is nearly al- 
age of the student. Long continued applica- | ways disease, or shows an unnatural propen- 
tion, in infancy, destroys life. 1 have seen|sity, which it is most prudent to correct. A 
young children, of great mental activity, who|child of more dull intellect, whose thoughts 
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are slow, may, on the contrary, apply to study | number of times of the distance across the | injection of a deleterious liquid. It must be 


at an earlier period of life, for in him this ex- | river. 


ercise is necessary for the proper development 
of the mental faculties.” 
(To be continued.) 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


Our readers were made aware some time 
since, that Prof. Morse had devised a plan 
for conducting the electric fluid across rivers 
by means of the water itself. As the particu- 
lars of this plan have not been presented to 
the public through the papers, we annex a 
description of it furnished by Professor Morse 
himself to the Secretary of the Treasury at 
Washington. But before doing so it may be 
as well to state the facts which led to it. In 
the autumn of 1842, at the request of the 
American Institute, Prof. Morse undertook to 
give to the people of New York a demonstra- 
tion of the practicability of his invention, by 
connecting Governor’s Island with Castle 
Garden—a distance of one mile. For this 
purpose he laid wires, properly insulated, be- 
neath the water. He had just commenced 
operating, and received two or three charac- 
ters, when his intentions were completely 
frustrated in the destruction of a part of his 
conductors by a vessel, which drew them up 
on her anchor and cut them off. It was during 
the subsequent night, whilst suffering mor- 
tification at this failure, that he conceived 
the plan of arranging his wires along the 


banks of the river so as to cause the water | 
An| 


itself to conduct the electricity across, 
experiment was made soon after at Washing- 
ton on the canal, with success, and a series of 
experiments, made last fall, developed the 
law governing the passage of the electricity. 
The following diagram will explain the expe- 
riments referred to : 





w E 
ie eat ae —— | 
An | —- ean | — B 
4 3 2 1 
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— o00000—“ 


A, B, C, D, are the banks of the river; N, 
P, are the battery ; E, is the electro-magnet ; 
w, w, are the wires along the banks, connect- 
ing with copper plates, f, g, h, i, which are 
placed in the water. When this arrangement 
is complete, the electricity generated by the | 
battery passes from the positive pole P, to the 
plate A, across the river, through the water to 
plate i, and thence around the coil of the mag- 
net E, to plate f; across the river again to 
plate g, and thence to the other pole of the 
battery, N. The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, indicate 
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jadmitted, however, that the pains and symp- 


The distance across the canal is 80 feet ; on | toms resemble those of snake poisons; and so 
August 24th, the following were the results of late as last year, 1841, a labourer on the 


the experiments: 














No. of ; No. of ; Length of } Degrees of Sizes of the 
the |cupsin,; conduc- motion of copper plates 

experi- | battery. | tors, w, w. | galvanome- Sy 2h, ¢. 

ments. | | ter. 
1 | 14 | 400 |32 &24| Sby BR 
2 14 400 134 & 44 16 by 13 in. 
3 14 400 1 & }| G6 by 5 in. 
4 7 400 24 & 13 5S by 2% ft. 
5 7 300 | 29 & 21, 5 by 24 ft. 
6 7 200 | 21h & 15| 5 by 2 ft. 


Showing that electricity crosses the river, 
and in quantity in proportion to the size of the 


| Plantation Zelandia, at Wakenaam, died in 
|consequence of the wound a sting-ray had 
| inflicted upon him—Schomburgh’s Visit to 
the Sources of Takutu: Journal of the Royal 


— —~.___ | Geographical Society. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


STEPHEN CRISP’S EPISTLE, 


In the year 1666, Stephen Crisp published 
|the following instructive Epistle, which has 
|been often since reprinted in his works. In 
| 1780, it was reissued in Philadelphia, a copy 


plates in the water. The distance of the plates of which edition is offered to the Editor of 
on the same side of the river from each other, |“ The Friend,” for insertion in his Journal, 
also affects the result. Having ascertained under the belief that the attentive perusal of 


the general fact, | was desirous of discover- 
|ing the best practical distance at which to) An Epistle to Friends concerning the Present 
| place my copper plates; and, not having the| 
|leisure myself, I requested my friend, Prof. 


Gale to make the experiment for me, * * * * 

As the result of these experiments, it would 
seem that there may be situations in which 
the arrangements I have made for passing 
electricity across the rivers may be useful, 
although experience alone can determine 
whether lofty spars on which the wires may 
be suspended, erected in the rivers, may not be 
deemed the most practical. The experiments 
made were but for a short distance; in which, 
however, the principle was fully proved to be 
correct. 


It has been applied, under the direction of 


my able assistants, Vail and Rogers, across 
the Susquehanna river, at Havre de Grace, 
with complete success—a distance of nearly a 
mile.—Baltimore American. 


lit will tend to edification. Ww. 


and Succeeding Times. By one who is a 
Traveller in the way of Peace, and hath 
good will towards all Men, and more espe- 
cially tothe Household of Faith. Sreruxn 
Crisp. 

Dear Friends,—You whom the Lord hath 
| reached unto in this day of his love, and hath 
|made known the way of truth and righteous- 
|ness unto you, through the raising up of that 
| holy living Witness of himself, that long lay 
| hid and buried in you, and hath brought you 
|to a secret fecling of something in you, that 
lis worth the minding and regarding; aud the 
| Lord causing this to appear in the day of 
| your seeking, as a light discovering darkness, 
and its power, by which ye were formerly hold- 
en, and given you by hisSpiritasense and secret 
hope, that in this Light the way of deliverance 
was to be attained unto; this hope made you 
not ashamed of the light which before you 


Sting-Rays in the Takutuu—The Takutu| hated, but you came to know and embrace it, 


abounds in sting-rays (kaja,) which partly 
bury themselves in the sand, and prove dan- 


| gerous to those who wade through the river. 
Near Scabunk those fish were so numerous | 


that one of the Arecuna Indians was twice 
wounded above the instep; he appeared to 
suffer excruciatingly. While we were busy 
attempting to alleviate his pain, another 
Indian, a young Macusi, about thirteen years 
of age, was likewise wounded. Not possessing 
so much power of enduring pain as the for- 
mer, he gave way under it, threw himself 
upon the ground, with piercing cries, and 
began, in his paroxysms, to bite the sand, 
and bury his face in it. He was wounded in 
the sole of the foot, but he suffered the 
greatest pain in the groin, the region of the 
heart and under the arms. 


even when others still hated it, and you for 
its sake; yet your hearts being affected with 
the hope that did appear therein, could not 
but join unto it, as to make public profession 
of it for its own sake ; and for no other ends 
or designs, or interest at all, but with resolu- 
tion in that light, to wait for the salvation of 
God. Dear Friends, it is you aforemention- 
ed that both now, and for some days and 
weeks my heart hath been deeply exercised 
concerning, even night and day; and the 
aboundings of the Father’s love doth often 
overcome me, and draws me forth now to say 
and write these things unto you for your ad- 
monition and establishment; and indeed it 





is you who did thus rightly own the way of 
truth, and knew your believing to be the 


In both instances | gifts and mercy of God to your souls, that I 


I had a ligature applied above the wound, |do aim at; for those that have taken up the 
pressed it as much as possible, and had that | profession of the precious Truth upon by-re- 


of the younger Indian sucked. 


I applied | spects and sinister ends, and but for reasons 


poultices of cassada bread, and towards even-| propounded in their carnal minds; though [ 


ing, the pains were much alleviated. 


It is|do pity them, yet I have not much at this 


but seldom that wounds by the formidable | time to say to them but this, ‘ The day shall 
weapon nature has given to the sting-ray for|declare them and their garments shall not 
its defence prove fatal. ‘The serrated or jag-| hide them.’ 


ged nature of this instrument causes a danger- 


But you, Oh my Friends! who had fel- 


the distance along the bank measured by the | ous wound, but I doubt whether there is any |lowship with us, in the deep travels of our 





ty 
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beginnings, and did come to Truth the same | beheld your integrity, and blessed you, and 
way, and have known the power and virtue | multiplied you, and added to your strength 
of it, many times overcoming you in your/and stature, and then did the fruits of this 
inward man, which hath made you cry out,/ glorious work abound among you, in three 
* Lord, evermore give us of this bread ;’ and| more general and special effects; by which 


tion, they should not need now to stand so 
Straitly to try things and words as at first, 
because now the day of more. liberty was 
come ;’ and this liberty secretly prevailed 
against that pure fear that once was placed in 


hath made you as a watered garden: Oh 
Friends, how shall I express or signify unto 
you those longings, those ardent desires and 
éarnest breathings of my soul, that you, even 
you, might abide to the end of all trials, tribu- 
lations, and adversities, and might inherit that 
crown of immortality that is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, and might not by any means be 
bereft thereof; this is singly my travel in 
body and spirit, that you might be kept and 
preserved out of all the subtle snares of the 
wicked one, which hunts for the soul, even 
of those that have believed; and therefore 
in dear and tender love, I have a few things 
to write unto you for the clearing of my con: | 
science, and discharging my duty in the sight 
of the Lord; and the Lord give you all a 
tender and an understanding heart, that both 
you and I may yet have cause daily to praise 
the Lord in the glorious light of his salva- 
tion, which he hath manifested among us by 
the revealing his Son Jesus Christ, to whom 
belongs ‘ Dominion, honour and glory forever, 
Amen.’ 

And first, dear Friends, it is in my heart to 
put you in remembrance of that by which 
we were called and convinced, which as a 
foundation principle was laid in and among 

| 





you, and it being unchangeable and unaltera- 
ble in itself, doth therefore admit of no altera- 
tion or change in those that are rightly kept 
to it. 

It was a light which arose in our hearts, 
and shined forth from God, the father of 
lights, carrying in its appearance the nature 
and property of God, both in its condemn- 
ing evil, which the enemy had sown or 
planted in us; and owning, allowing, and 
justifying every thing that was good and 
honest, just and equal; even those thoughts 
in our hearts which were of turning towards 
the Lord, and seeking his righteousness ; 
these thoughts were justified and encouraged 
by the Light, and all the contrary discovered 
and judged, as they were brought to it to be 
tried. Now this Light did our souls rejoice 
in, as they had good cause, though it took | 
away our former rejoicings; our pleasures in 
vanities and iniquities died, our glory in this 
this world withered, our friendship with the 
sons of men decayed, and we stood in the Light 
and saw all these things, and were not sorry 
at it, but waited daily to see these things more 
and more brought to pass ; neither was there 
a permitting our thoughts to go out, how 
we might prevent those damages, or repair 
these losses, but the Cross of Christ was in- 
deed our glorying or rejoicing ; and the hope 
that was before us, did make us despise the 
pleasures, treasures and honours, friendship 
and delights of this world; and in those 
days you grew into a feeling of the heavenly 
joy, where the hundred-fold was witnessed 
in your bosoms, and the zeal of the Lord 
was kindled by his own Spirit in you, against 
whatsoever this light of Jesus in the con- 
science did witness against; and the Lord 


effects, or by their continuance among you, 
let all now come to search and try themselves, 
that so, dear Friends, those that have con- 
tinued faithful in them all, may persevere | actions sometimes blame-worthy, the words 
in like manner to the end: and those, who! and speech again corrupted, and run into the 


their hearts, and against the very obedience of 
upon true search do find, that they have fail- old channel of the world, like them again, and 


Truth, inwardly in the subjection of the mind, 
and then it became manifest outwardly ; the 


ed, or fallen short in all or any of them, may | the single pure language, learned in the light, 
make haste to repent, and to turn to that|in the time of their poverty and simplicity, 
which was the root of them all, that they| almost lost and forgotten, and so the work 
may not be found as fruitless and withered| of God which he wrought, in a manner 
branches, in the day that cometh, lest they| laid waste; and then when this liberty is 
be cut off and utterly consumed, and blotted | entered, and made use of as aforesaid, often- 
out from among the living branches of the| times a secret subtlety ariseth against the 
vine ; for a day cometh that Truth will look! judgment of Truth, either from within, or 
into the fig-tree for fruit, and the leaves will| from any outwardly, that are grieved with 
not defend it from the curse and blasting. this loose and careless kind of speaking or 
The three especial fruits that did spring| acting, which subtlety leads to contend for 
forth from this blessed root, and were and are | it against the judgment, telling the creature, 
to continue and increase in us and among us|‘ Why these things are but small things, and 
to the end, are these. little things, and what, we must not strain at 
1, Purity, manifested in a Godly conver-|a gnat,’ and such like. Oh my Friends! 
sation. beware of these evil suggestions of the wicked 
2. Unity, manifested in dear and tender| one: how came they to be small and little 
love one towards another. things, seeing they were great things with us 
3. Faithfulness, manifested in bearing a/ in the beginning? And how comes an offence 
constant and faithful testimony to the thing! in this nature to be light now, seeing it was 
we had received and believed, though it were heavy in the beginning? Oh, let not the 
unto great loss and sufferings. greatest mercies of our God so fill us, as to 
And against all these doth the wicked one/ make us slight or forget the least obedience, 
appear, to see if he can make you barren} but rather let the continuance of his mercy 
concerning them, and that with divers wiles| the more quicken you up unto a zeal for his 
and subtleties, that he may prevail on you,| name and truth in all things, to be found doing 
and not be known to be the enemy, but might | and speaking according to the rule of righte- 
80 overcome you, as that you might both| ousness, which ye learned in the light, in the 
submit to him, and then plead for him and | day of your being low and little, and then 
his snares and wiles, as being just, right,| nothing will raise up and be exalted in the 
lawful, prudent, convenient, &c. But, Oh} multitude of God’s mercies, but that holy 
dear Friends! let all be watcbful and diligent birth which lives in purity when it is at high- 
to wait in the sense and true feeling of that|est; and so that life of righteousness will 
seed that never fell nor was beguiled; and| shine forth more and more, which glorifies 
you will (even the least of you) see and com-| God and seeks his honour. Dear Friends, 
prehend bis workings and transformings, and | that ye might be kept so unto the end, is the 
be delivered from them. . breathing and travel of my soul: and that 
1. Purity and Holiness was a fruit in you,| where this neglect hath entered, and this 
which doth yet flourish in many (blessed be) aforesaid corruption either in speech or ac. 
the Lord) who are as watchful and careful of tion is to be found, that ye would receive the 
approve themselves in obedience to the light| word of exhortation in meekness and fear, in 
of Truth in their inward parts, as ever, and) which it was written unto you, and may re- 
find as great a necessity both of trying and} deem the time, for the days are and shall be 
judging with its judgment as ever; these hav-| eyil, and none will hold the mystery of the 
ing thus waited, have renewed their strength faith (that saves from falling in the evil day) 
unto this very day, and do mount up as upon! but such as do keep the pure and undefiled 
the wings ofan eagle ; these are neither weary | conscience, which none can do but by persist- 
in running, nor faint they in their walking ;/ ing and continuing in the daily sanctification 
but alas! Friends, even these do know with| of the spirit, and belief and obedience of the 
how great and manifold assaults they have | truth. 
been assaulted, and know and see with sor- 
row of heart, how the assault hath prevailed 
upon some, by working into the mind a 
secret liberty and supposed enlargedness, 


(To be continued.) 





A Robin will destroy more noxious insects 


whereby a carelessness hath entered some, and in a garden than a dozen men. Don’t annoy 
they have no keeper but the measure of them. In our cities every one who has a 
Light revealed in their heart and consciences, | garden patch should build bird houses, and in 
so soon as they came to be persuaded to| return, the little creatures will take care of 
slight the reproofs of that, they soon erred ;| all the grubs, worms and catterpillars.— Late 
and this supposed liberty entered, ‘ That now, | Paper. 

after so many yeurs strictness and circumspec- — 
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NOT ON THE BATTLE FIELD. 


BY JOHN PIERPONT. 


To fall on the hattle.field fighting for my dear coun- 
try,—that would not be hard.—The Neighbours. 


O no, no! let me lie 

Not on a field of battle, when I die! 
Let not the iron tread 

Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head : 
Nor let the reeking knife, 

That I have drawn against a brother’s life, 
Be in my hand when Death 

Thunders along, and tramples me beneath 
His heavy squadron’s heels, 

Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wheels. 


From such a dying bed, 

Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald eagle brings 

The clustered stars upon his wide-epread wings, 
To sparkle in my sight, 

O, never let my spirit take her flight ' 


I know that beanty’s eye 
Is all the brighter where gay pennants fly, 
And brazen helmets dance, 
And sunshine flashes on the lified lance: 
I know that bards have sung, 
And people shouted till the welkin rung 
In honour of the brave 
Who on the battle-field have found a grave. 


I know that o’er their bones 

Have grateful hands piled monumental stones. 
Some of these piles I’ve seen : 

The one at Lexington, upon the green 
Where the first blood was shed, 

That to my country’s independence led ; 
And others, on our shore, 

The “ Battle Monument” at Baltimore, 
And that on Bunker’s Hill. 

Ay, and abroad, a few more famous still: 
Thy “tomb,” Themistocles, 

That looks oat yet upon the Grecian seas, 
Aad which the waters kiss 

That issue from the gulf of Salamis. 
And thine, too, have I seen, 

Thy mound of earth, Patroclus, robed in green, 
That, like a natural knoll, 

Sheep climb and nibble over, as they stroll, 
Watched by some turbaned boy, 

Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 


Such honours grace the bed, 

I know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 
And hears, as life ebbs out, 

The conquered flying, and the conqueror’s shout. 
But, as his eye grows dim, 

What is a column or a mound to him? 
W hat, to the parting soul, 

The mellow note of bugles? What the roll 
Ofdrums? No: let me die 

Where the blue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, 
And the soft summer air, 

As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 
And from my forehead dries 

The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 
Seem waiting to receive 

My soul to their elear depths! Or let me leave 
The world, when round my bed 

Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered, 
And the calm voice of prayer 

And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 
to go and be at rest 

With kindred spirits—spirits who have blessed 
The human brotherhood 

By labours, cares, and counsels for their good. 


And in my dying hour, 

When riches, fame, and honour have no power 
To bear the spirit up, 

Or from my lips to turn aside the cup 
That all must drink at last, 

Oh, let me draw refreshment from the past! 
Then let my soul ran back, 

With peace and joy, along my earthly track, 
And see that all the seeds 

That I have scattered there, in virtuous deeds, 


THE FRIEND. 





upon them to search themselves for the cause, 
As he thought it likely this would be the last 
opportunity he should have with some of them, 
he was the more anxious to entreat them to 
be deeply concerned for a right examination 
in so important a consideration—one that ex- 
ceeded all others. He intimated that he had 
passed through many trials, and did not know 
With the poor prisoner, and the poorest slave, what other provings he had yet to pass 
ai inp way the Uae they wees nee emp caniinen4 newman continuing to expostulate with them 
ing theos. |a considerable time in great brokenness and 
ome tears, quoting the words, “ Weep not for the 

For “ The Friend.” ~~ but for yourselves and your children.” 
‘ is brother Samuel bad joined the Separa- 
CALEB PENN 0 CK. tists. In their old age they had an jasealiaie 
(Concluded from page 272. ) and Caleb had a close, plain, and memorable 
Caleb Pennock looked upon his services) time with him, which was well accepted; in 
both in public and private, with great humil- | reference to which he said, “I felt that virtue 
ity, and the further he appeared to others tO} went out of me.” Caleb seemed much re- 
advance towards perfection, the more sensible | jieved by this opportunity of a burden that 
did he become of his own nothingness, say-| had rested on him for years ; having several 
ing, “ We are but as a speck on the earth, in|times unavailingly sought an opportunity be- 
the view of our Almighty Creator, whom we | fore, desiring, he said, “ to be clear of all men 


ought ever toobey.” ; in the day approaching,” which he “ felt more 
His only son, who resided near his father, | awful the nearer it came.” This interview 


was in a declining state of health. Caleb, | took place when Caleb was in his 91st, and 
who was watching him with anxiety in every | Samuel in his 89th year, 

way, said, at one time, that he knew his son) The last Yearly Meeting which Caleb Pen- 
was in the furnace ; and he hoped it was a/nock attended, was that of 1840. During the 
preparation for service in the church. Yet) consideration of the state of the Society, he 
he felt cautious of interfering or speaking to| said in substance: That Friends could witness 
him on that account, that he might in no} that he had not occupied much of the time of 
manner frustrate the design of the best Help- | that meeting for fifty years; and he desired 
er, by drawing his attention out to lean on) them to bear with him fora few minutes. He 
human aid. After a considerable time the| regretted the alteration in the query on love 
father saw, in the vision of light, that the | and unity, the omission of the words, “ as be- 
work was completed, and that his son would | come the followers of Christ,” because in this 
soon be released. Afterwards, referring to| fellowship was the only true unity. He had 
the event, he said, “ but I could not believe | conie to attend this meeting under great dis- 
the end was so near, till I heard that life was! couragement, believing it was the last time 
gone. Then I started up to go out and vent | he should ever meet his brethren here. But 
my grief, when I heard a voice say, ‘ He is| he had been comforted. He wanted the dear 
safely landed.’ Then I took shame to my-| youth to come forward, to place their shoul- 
self, went back, sat down, and sought resig-|ders beneath the ark of the covenant, and 
nation.” Next evening, being in the room) their necks beneath the yoke of Christ. There 
with the corpse, he was much affected, and| were brighter days to come for this Society ; 
said, a greater trial could not befall him, than|days wherein the righteous might rejoice. 
to have but one son, and to part with him.| But we should only be enabled to participate 
Afterwards he added, that all his outward pro-| in this by coming to the one true faith in 
jects were overthrown, having rested in con-| Christ the Seed. He repeated, that he was 
fidence in his son to take care of his declining | comforted in being here. 

family when he was gone. Onthe day ofthe} After the report of the Indian Committee 
funeral, all his daughters that were living,| was read, he again arose. He said he had 
several sons-in-law, and a large number of} been for months—for years—impressed with 
grand and great-grand-children being in the} the belief, that our iniquities to these and 
room where the corpse lay, after a time of| other coloured people, would draw down righ- 
solemn silence, Caleb said, that he did not} teous indignation on our nation. The clouds 
expect to be able to deliver his deep exercise | were thickening over our heads from all quar- 
and feelings by words. He spoke of late tri-| ters. Great troubles were coming. He should 
als, and the assurance that had been gracious- | not live to see them ; but he felt for the young 
ly granted him of the happiness of his dear} people who would then be in the midst. It 
son. He added, that he could willingly part|did not require the spirit of prophecy to tell 
with all his children, one by one, if he could} this; everything around us bespoke it. He 
but have the same evidence of their going to| wanted us to do all in our power for these 
rest and peace. That all he desired for them| poor people, that in the day of trouble that 
was, that they might safely land at last. He| was coming, Friends might be clear. Hie re- 
very earnestly entreated some of them, who| peated, that he felt there was a day of great 
had seceded in the late Separation, closely to| trouble coming. 

examine their present state and condition:| A beloved young female minister, since de- 
and very movingly queried, “ What have you| ceased, in a letter dated First month 4th, 
seen in my conduct, that induced you to go to| 1843, speaks of “ meeting with dear old Ca- 
another mount to worship?” He pressed it|leb Pennock yesterday at Kennet Monthly 


Have sprung up, and have given, 
Already, fruits of which to taste in heaven! 


And though no grassy mound 
Or granite pile say ’tis heroic ground 
Where my remains repose, 
Still will I hope—vain hope, perhaps !—that those 
Whom I have striven to bless, 
The wanderer reclaimed, the fatherless, 
May stand around my grave, 
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THE FRIEND. 


Meeting. 
on my mind, and believing that the time had 
come to pay this debt, after many reasonings 
and doubtings, I accompanied our teachers | 


and stammered faulteringly, “IT feel more 
\than I can manifest,” &c. 
He retained his greenness in the Truth till | 





It had been a long time pressing | pleased that they had thus remembered him, | directed arrow. It was pretended that it was 


made of righteousness, but I thought that ar- 


ticle was very sparingly used in the construc- 
| 


tion. I would not say there was not some in 


who are members there; and with gratitude | the last, and quietly departed on the 25th of | it, just as I would not say there was not some 
may acknowledge that the dear Master was | Eleventh month, 1843, in the 92nd year of | silver in a counterfeit dollar. 


very good to me, in again making bare his | 
holy arm for my support. After I did the lit- 
tle that was given me, Caleb arose and took 
up the same subject, but opened it in another | 
light. He compared our Society to a building | 
that had been torn to pieces; yet he said all| 
was not to be lost; for there were many pieces 
of plank that were worth saving. ‘These 
would be taken care of, and would go towards 
erecting the fabric again, when they had been 
hewn and squared: for the building was to| 
stand. 
past, and said that this was not sufficient to 

humble us; and now the enemy was permit-| 

ted to tempt us yet again ; but his power was 

limited, and we were ‘not about coming to an 

end ; for the testimonies professed by Friends | 

were in accordance with the gospel of Jesus | 

Christ, and must prevail over all others. He! 
was still more striking in the second meeting ; | 
the partitions not closing tightly, we could | 

hear very plainly. He was addressing the | 
young men, and amongst many other things, | 

said—the enemy, in order to have successful 

instruments in his own hand, had tempted | 

many filling high stations amongst us, and had | 
led them off; so that it might be said, ‘The | 
leaders of my people have caused them to err ;’ 
and these were leading away others. The) 
enemy had got up a counterfeit ; ; and not only | 
got it up, but also got it to pass; and if we 
expect a counterfeit to pass, it must very near- | 
ly resemble the thing itself, or it would not 
do; but after all, it would not bear inspection, 
however near the resemblance might be ; but, 

Friends, the true thing will / How original, 

how true! These are nearly the words, but | 
the feeling which accompanied them cannot | 
be conveyed. We dined together at J. B.’s ; 
and while I sat feasting on his redeemed look- 
ing countenance, he turned to me and said : | 
‘I have lately been made to believe that the | 


his age, and was buried on the 27th at Par- | 
kersville ; after which a large and memora- 

ble meeting was held, in w hich several testi- 

monies were borne, wherein the assembly 

were individually invited to follow him as he 

followed Christ. 


THE ILL-ARMED DISCIPLE. 


He was commanded to have on a certain | g 
| description of military apparel. And he pro-| 


‘the suit. But on examination I found them 
in a very sad condition. 

There was the “ girdle of truth about the 
loins.” This article, when of the genuine 
kind, is the most rich, precious, and beautiful 
girdle in the world. Aaron and his sons had 
very rich and costly girdles “for glory and 
;| beauty.” ‘They were made of “ fine-twined 
‘linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, of 
needle work.” The ancient princes wore gir- 
dies of most costly workmanship, which great- 
ly added to the beauty and dignity of their 
persons. But the girdle of truth is more ex- 
cellent ; indeed beyond all comparison, inso- 
much that in a most beautiful description of 





| the most noble personage ever known in this 


world, you find mention made of this very ar- 
ticle. ‘ And righteousness shall be the gir- 


| dle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of 


his reins.” 

And just such a girdle that disciple ought 
to have hadon. But the one Il saw on him 
was a poor miserable apology for a girdle. I 
| think if Jeremiah had seen it, just after he 
had dug up the one he had hidden by the Eu- 
phrates, he would have said he would not give 
|much for the choice. (Jeremiah, xiii. 1-7.) 
The girdle had been marred and soiled thus. 
This disciple had often been seen in the sus- 





enemy was permitted to follow us to the very | 
gate ; and that we shall not be safe until we | 
And sometimes he tempts | 
me to doubt, whether I ever shall get inside, | on the wrong side. 


get inside of it. 


by bringing all the sins of my youth before 
me, and making me to fear that I have never 
fully repented of them. Ah! what a sorrow- 
ful thing it will be, if, after all my struggling, 
I should be cut off at last! But Iam some- 
times given to feel that it is the work of the 


and this brings me very low.’ Oh, what a 
lesson was this to me, coming from one that 
is now in his ninety-first year, and who we 
believe, without a doubt, will in a few more 
days be gathered home unto his fathers in 
peace. How ought it to teach us that the 
humble follower is never safe, only to long as 
he is made to feel the necessity of obeying the 
command, ‘ Watch and pray,’ and that even 
unto the end! May I remember this !” 

On the day of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting in the Eighth month, a number of 


Friends called to see him. He appeared 


enemy—and sometimes I am afraid it is not ; 2 of his dealings. 


picious neighbourhood of the dividing line be- 
tween two territories named Fact and False- 
hood. It appeared from the marks on the 
ground he must have stumbled several times 
It had been said that the 
foot-prints, in a case or two, showed that he 
had passed the line by a deliberate leap. But 
this lacked proof. It was mournfully true, 
however, that he had not been sternly faith- 
ful to promises and contracts, and that he had 
not loved truth with the deepest intensity in 
The girdle, therefore, 
was very much marred when I saw it. 

But there was another thing. “ A breast- 
plate of righteousness” was also a part of the 
military suit. There was something, I con- 
fess, which looked like a breast- plate, but it 
was a sad affair. It was full of rents and fis- 
sures, not made by the enemy’s weapons, for 
that would have told well for the valour of the 
owner. But it seems not to have been tho- 
roughly made to begin with, and then to have 
been worse used by the possessor than his foe. 
It was a very rickety sort of an article. There 


But more, he ought to have had his “ feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel.” In 
that case he could have walked firmly onward 
in the path of duty. Indeed he might have 
run the Christian race with great “delight. 
But the shoes I saw on him were certainly 
most miserable shoes. I wish you could have 
seen the ‘ old shoes and clouted,” of the de- 
ceitful Gibeonites and this disciple’s shoes to- 
gether. I think you would have been puzzled 
about a preference. (Joshua, ix. 5.) The 


He alluded to the Separation | that was | 'fessed to wear the various articles composing | owner had run so long, and so hard, after the 


world, and over all sorts of roughnesses, that 
there was not a stitch unbroken, ora peg that 
did not rattle. There were rents that gaped 
by the square inch. They made him limp 
most sadly in the Christian race. I suppose 
we must call them shoes, though he was as 
near being actually barefoot as he could well 
be. I think, if he ever walks, as he hopes he 
shall, on the golden pavement of a certain 
beautiful city, he will be ashamed of those 
shoes, and wonder how he could have got 
there, since he was so poorly shod. 

A “ shield of faith” belonged to the mili- 
tary suit. A genuine article of this kind is 
the best defence in the world. With such a 
shield, the fiercest foe of the disciple cannot 
conquer him. It will resist the best-tempered 
weapon in the whole armoury of the devil; 
yea, and you may call on the Old Warrior 
himself to wield it, with the best of his strength, 
and you shall see the chagrin of his ill-suc- 
cess. But there are some shields which are 
not made of faith—the only safe material. 
And this disciple had one in which I think 
there could not have been faith equal in size 
and might to a grain of mustard-seed. Why 
he should have been willing to use such a hy- 
pocritical affair was a very great mystery, 
especially as he would have been welcome to 
one of the very best kind by simply asking for 
it. The one he had was designed, he said, to 
“quench all the fiery darts of the wicked.” 
All! I doubt whether it would quench one, 
unless the Old Archer was sleepy when he 
shot it. A blow of the youngest imp in his 
service would do for that shield what a flying 
bullet would for an earthen vessel. 

There was another article still. The “ hel- 
met of salvation.” The genuine kind were 
made of hepe. And when thoroughly made 
and well-fitted to the head, you might shower 
blows thick as autumn’s leaves upon the wear- 
er, and not hurt a hair. Indeed you might 
ask the great enemy, in person, tolend youa 
hand, and he would give up the matter in bit- 
ter disappointment, as he has done in a million 
of cases. This disciple was instructed to have 
on just such a helmet. But alas! the differ- 
ence between such a one and the one he wore! 
I think nineteen-twentieths of the one he wore 
must have been made of something besides 
hope. I think if my head was in such a one, 
I should not have much hope, except in case 


was scarcely any part that would stay a well |I should escape all contact with anenemy. I 
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think Satan must have a pitiful soldiery.if the 
meanest of them could not shiver such a hel- 
met to atoms. Had it been long exposed in 
fierce battles, and so looked battered and in- 
jured by heavy blows, such an appearance) 
would have been all in its favour. But I doubt 
whether it was ever thus exposed. And I 
think that the wearer, conscious of the peril 
of such an exposure, just kept himself out of 
the way of missiles, and in the time of battle 
was found in the third class spoken of on such 
occasions, viz., the “ missing.” 

There was one more article belonging to 
this military wardrobe: “the sword of the 
Spirit.” No blade of Damascus could com- 
pare with it in temper. It was bright as hea- 
ven’s own light. It came from the arsenal of 
“the Blessed and only Potentate.” A sword 
of this description had been known to cut! 
through the hardest materials which ever de- 
fended head or heart. Breast-plates of iron, 
and helmets of brass have been riven by it, 
while it has “ pierced to the dividing asunder 
of the soul and spirit, and the joints and the 
marrow.” It was a quick and powerful wea- 
pon. And that disciple ought to have “ tak- 
en” it; for he was commanded to do so, But 
I did not see it. I suppose he was ashamed 
to gird it on. You see he was wreichedly, 
**shod,” to begin with. And then that worm- | 
eaten girdle, and that rickety shield, and that | 
cracked helmet, and that riddle of a breast-| 
plate ; indeed his whole apparel was in tat- 
ters. And to go and hang that well-tempered, | 
polished, beautiful weapon, amid such shreds, | 
and patches, and ruins, he could not do it for 
very shame. So he laid it away ; and so sel- 
dom was its quiet disturbed, that I might 
have written the rest. of this article in the 
dust which had gathered on the scabbard. I 
will say, though, that he had something of 
the sword kind. But it was only a miserable 
imitation. I saw ata glance it was not the 
sword of the Spirit. I could not stop to as-' 
certain the precise materials of which it was) 
made, but you will learn it was a sad affair, 
when I tell you it was in perfect keeping with | 
the rest of the armour. 

I am through now with this description. 


I | 
wish I could say there was but one poor, piti-| 
ful, solitary soldier in the whole “ sacrament-| 
al host” who could sit for such a picture. But} 
I am afraid, if you examine the whole 
camp of the Great Captain, you will find them 
by scores and fifties. And what but a mili- 
tary mockery would be presented by the spec- | 
tacle of a thousand of such soldiers together ! | 
And who could say that Satan was the father 
of lies, or the accuser of the brethren in this) 
particular case, should he exclaim with a ma-| 
lignant sneer, “* What a ragged regiment !” 

If the reader thinks this picture has been) 
drawn with other feelings than those of sad- 
ness, he is mistaken. If I have said anything 
which has savoured of lightness, it has only 
been that I might draw attention, which 1| 





case, only by being “ taken with guile.” No! | 


THE FRIEND. 





For ‘‘ The Friend." 
{ write with tears of grief, that so many in 


the ranks of our Great Captain have so little THE BOW IN THE CLOUDS. 
of the character of the true soldier. The substance of a communication made 
Yet how illustrious the commander! What| by Robert Walker, of Gildersome, in the 
a heavenly armour he has provided! And Monthly Meeting of Brighouse, Tenth month 
then the grandeur of the enterprise. The |26th, 1781, has afforded me so much comfort 
strains of seraphs cannot equal it. And the | of hope of latter time, that I feel disposed to 
associates in this holy war,—patriarchs, pro- |Copy it, with a few similar ones, for insertion 
phets, and apostles, the noblest spirits that|in “ ‘The Friend,” should the editor deem 
have ever lived on earth,—have fought and them worthy a place there, for the encour- 


\triumphed in it. Think too of the consiant |agement of others. 


presence of the all-powerful Prince, and the} “Afier he had broken up the meeting, 
mighty crowd of heavenly witnesses to sym-| which had been held nearly in silence, he 
pathize and cheer. And then, too, the cer-| stood up and said, he could not be quite easy 
tainty of final triumph, and the unspeakable Ito let Friends part, without expressing unto 
and eternal weight of glory which shall crown | them what he had scen in that meeting, viz. 

the victor. “That he saw a cloud arise like a man’s 

Reader, in what condition is thy armour ?|hand, which overspread the land; and that 
What says conscience concerning it? Is it |ald the inhabitants of this land would certainly 
the grief and shame of the noble Prince,— | be tried with greater trials than they ever had 
the triumph of his malignant adversary ? Or|been before: but our Society, in particular, 
is faith thy shield, and righteousness thy | would be sifted as from one sieve to another ; 
breast-plate, hope thy helmet, truth thy gir-| and added, I may not live to see it, but there 
dle, the strength and swiftness of thy feet the jare in this meeting, at this time, that will live 
preparation of the gospel, and the terror of|to see it.’ He concluded with a short and 
thy right arm the sword of the Spirit? Let} living exhortation, to the people in general, 
this whole armour, burnished and glittering, | but more particularly to the visited of the 
be found uponthee. For “ glory and beauty” | Lord, “to stand prepared as with their loins 
there can be no comparison with it; for safe-| girt, and with their staves in their hands.” 
ty none; for eternal triumph none.—Religi-| At Nethersdale, in Yorkshire, in 1783, the 
ous Magazine. same dear and honourable servant of the Lord, 

_—_ delivered the following : 

The Eel and the Anchor.—A curious but| |“ When my head is laid in the silent grave, 
not a very uncommon discovery was made in| the Lord will visit this nation in a very ex- 
Hamoaze last week. ‘The moorings lately|‘taordinary manner; and greater maniiesta- 
occupied by the Actwon, 26, off St. John’s | tions and discoveries will be made in the 
Lake, were examined for the purpose of re- Christian religion, than have ever been be- 
pairing their defects, when, on heaving up the | fore; but a blasting, trying time will first 
anchor, a small hole was perceived in the|Come, to try the foundations of many ; and 
stock on the surface, which on a close inspec- | those who have witnessed a change and reno- 
tion was seen to be tenanted. The anchor | Va@tion of heart, will be preserved from falling, 





: ; - : fe”? 
was brought on shore for inspection, and on |S 0M the right hand, and on the left. 


* s e , , . 9% saw : 
driving off the hoops and taking the stock| “A very solemn silence,” says a friend 


‘apart, out came a fine black congor eel, above who gives the foregoing relation, “ covered 


four feet in length, and weighing above ten | the meeting when he sat down, until its con- 
pounds. He must have entered when very clusion. 

young, as the hole on the outside would not|__ We find amongst the last expressions of our 
admit one half his size, and although he could | Friend Joseph White, of the Falls Monthly 
not turn in his house, yet he must by some | Meeting, Bucks county, the following: — 
means have lived well, as he was remarkably| _ “ I have for some time,” said this highly- 
fine and fat.— Foreign Journal. “ | favoured man, “ believed and lived in the hopes 
thereof, and am now in measure confirmed, of 
more glorious things yet to be revealed to the 
Gulta Percha.—This article, a specimen! church of Christ, and that further and great- 


of which has recently been imported from the | er discoveries will yet be made with respect 
island of Sincapore, and where it can be ob-| to the Christian religion, than ever yet have 
tained in large quantities, was introduced at | been since the apostacy.” 

the last meeting of the Society of Arts,andan| Thus also speaks William Penn: “ God is 
interesting paper thereon read by Dr. Mont-| and will be with his people, in this holy dis- 
gomery, from which it appeared that a vari-| pensation we are now under, and which is 
ety of experiments had been made in boiling | now amongst us, unto the end of days ; it shall 
water and in boiling turpentine, tending to| grow and increase in gifts, graces, power and 
show that it not only could be applied to all| lustre; for it is the last and. unchangeable 
the purposes of caoutchouc, but as it was far|one.”—Fruits of a Father’s Love, chap. 1, 
less elastic, it could be made applicable to! sec. 5. 





could not have otherwise secured, to a melan- | many of the manufactures of this country. It 
choly fact. Salutary, but bitter medicine,|is said that any article covered with or en- 
can often be administered to children only by|closed in gulta percha, would be rendered | 


If, then, through the turnings.and over- 
turnings, siftings and re-siftings, through 


|which we have passed and are now passing, 





mingling some attractive article with it. So| both air and water-tight, and also that it can| 


so feelingly and pathetically predicted in an- 


many even in Zion can be drawn to the con-/be formed into bands for lathes and other pur-| cient as well as modern times, the church is 


templation of mournful realities, in their own| poses.—Foreign Journal. 


to be redeemed, and individuals prepared to 
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declare of the Lord’s mercies and o 


THE FRIEND. 





f hisjadg-| Drev, Fourth month 22d, 1845, at her residence in | kept the faith; and that in the everlasting mercy and 


ments, why should anv of us seek to evade | the town of Hector, Tompkins county, New York, Amy | goodness of God, a crown of righteousness is laid up for 


the sifting? Rather let the petition of our 
spirits be, “ Give me wisdom, O Lord God of 
my fathers, and reject me not from among 
thy children.” As we suffer the operations 
of the all-powerful Word upon us, my heart 
is comforted in the assurance, that Zion will 
again become an eternal excellency, and Je- 
rusalem be the praise of the whole earth. 


The difficulty of acquiring our language, 
which a foreigner must experience, is illus- 
trated by the following question. ‘ Did you 
ever see a person pare an apple or pear, with 
a pair of scissors !”— Late paper. 





THE FRIEND. 


« FIFTH MONTH, 24, 1845. 











We have been supplied with the second 
number of The Pennsylvania Journal of Pri- 
son Discipline and Philanthropy. On a cur- 
sory view of its pages we have been struck 
with the rich array of highly interesting and 
appropriate matter with which it is filled. | 
This will be best manifested by the table of 
contents, as follows : 


I. Female Convicts and the efforts of Females for 
their Relief and Reformation. 

If. Eight days at the Eastern Penitentiary and Moy- 
amensing Prison, by a German Count. 

III. Second Report of the Commissioners for the 
Government of the Pentonville Prison, (near London.) | 

IV. Annual Reports made to the General Assembly 





Mexeet, widow of Jesse Mekecl, aged nearly 60 years. 
| She was an active member and elder of Hector Month. 
ly Meeting ; and was firmly attached to the principles 

of the Society as set forth by our early Friends, Being 

an example of plainness herself, and a diligent attender 
of our religious meetings, so she was concerned to bring 
up her children agreeably to the order of our Religious | 

Society. Near her close, she expressed that she felt 

peace, and was resigned to go. 





, on Second-day, the 12th instant, Joan Woon, a 
minister and member of New York Monthly Meeting, 
in the 58th year of his age. 

He first appeared in the ministry in the city of New 
York, about the 25th year of his age, having then re- 
cently removed from the country. 

His public communications, for several years subse- 
quent to his first appearance, were short—often con- 
sisting of a few weighty expressions only, and uttered 
with a brokenness, gravity and deliberation, which 
evinced his concern to follow the leadings of the Good 
Shepherd; and continuing careful not to exceed the 
bounds of Truth’s requirings, he experienced a gradual 
and steady growth in his gift—becoming an able min- 
ister of the gospel—qualified to testify unto others of 
what his eye had seen, and his ear heard, and his hands 
had handled of the good Word of life. 

Being of a retiring and diffident disposition, and not 
possessing the tongue of the learned, it was evident he 
appeared in the ministry much in the cross to his natu- 
ral inclination ; and often was he led to testify that he 
only who was “called of God as was Aaron,” could 
rightly enter upon this important work. 

In the exercise of his gift, he was careful not to feed 
upon, or hand out to others, of the “ manna gathered 
yesterday,” but to depend only upon a renewed anoint- 
ing. 

Being firmly established in the doctrines of Truth as 
professed by Friends, he was often led to urge the im- 
portance and necessity of their being supported in their 
original purity and simplicity, without addition and 
without abatement. He was enabled to bear a clear 
and consistent testimony to the divinity and atonement 


of Rhode Island, at their October Session, 1844, by the | of the Son of God, and to the authenticity and divine 
Inspectors, Warden and Physician of the Rhode Island | authority of the Holy Scriptures, in opposition to the 


State Prison. 

V. Professor Tellkampf’s Essay, presented at the 
late New York meeting. 

VI. Sixteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of 
the Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 

VIL. The Insane Poor of Philadelphia. 

VILL. Houses of Refuge. 


doctrines of infidelity which were avowed by some 
amongst us; and of latter time has his warning voice 
been often raised, against the danger of trusting in 
what Christ did and suffered for us, without knowing 
his Spirit to cleanse, sanctify, rule and reign in us; 
against exalting the Scriptures above their proper place 
and service, subordinate to the Spirit; and against a 


1. Twentieth Annual Report of the Managers of| disposition to render our profession more conformable 
the Society for the reformation of Juvenile | to the spirit of the world, and less of a cross-bearing re- 


Delinquents, to the Legislature of the State | 
and the Corporation of the City of New York. | 
2. Annual Report of the Managers of the (Phila- 
delphia) House of Refuge, to the Legislature 
and the Contributors. 
1X. Memorial soliciting a State Hospital for the In- 
sane, submitted to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
February 3, 1845. 
X. Miscellaneous Notices. 
1. The Association of Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane. 
2. Uniform Classification of the Cases and Prima- 
ry Forms of Insanity. 
3. Pauper Lunatics in England. 
4. Insanity among Indians. 
5. Letter from Samucl R. Wood, late Warden of 
the Eastern Penitentiary. 


This periodical having for its principal ob- 
ject the advocacy and promotion of the Penn- 
-8ylvania Penitentiary System, we feel a 
strong desire, as Pennsylvanians, that it may 
not be suffered to die for the want of a liberal 
patronage. 


ligion than was that of our predecessors—often testify- 
ing “ there was no new way.” 

During the past winter, he was visited by a severe 
attack of illness, by which, and the sore trials which had 
been his allotment, he was reduced to so great weak- 
ness of body, as to cause much apprehension for the | 
result; but his mind was preserved in calmness and | 
screnity, and he was frequently heard to acknowledge 
the loving kindness of the Lord, whose everlasting arm 
was felt to be underneath for his support. 


During this illness he remarked to a friend who was 
with him, that, though he greatly desired to “ flee away 
and be at rest,” yet he was thankful in being preserved 
from murmuring at any dispensation the Good Master 
might see meet to allot him, either for his own benefit 
or for that of others. 


To another he said, “I feelas if I might say to thee, 
I have never before felt such eutire resignation to the 
Divine will—so weaned from the things of the world, 
as during my present illness. I have been favoured 
with a sweet and precious evidence that I have fought 
a good fight: whether I have finished my course I 
have not yet seen.” 

During this confinement, under date of First month 
18th, he made a memorandum from which the follow- 
ing is extracted. “ As I have for several days past been 


Manntep, on Fifth-day, the 15th instant, at Friends’ | Sitting alone in my chamber, under the affliction of 


meeting-house, Plymouth, Henry Warrincton, Jr., of 


great bodily weakness, I have been sweetly comforted 


Westfield, New Jersey, to Mancarer, daughter of with the belief, and I may say, most unshaken belief, 


Ezra Comfort. 


that I have fought a good fight, and in good measure 


me, and not for me only, but for all them that love his 
appearing. I have had at this time given me a pre- 
cious hope, which has been, and is, a heavenly anchor 
to the soul. I have said above that I have fought a 
good fight—it has indeed been an humble one, but ne- 
vertheless a good fight.” 

The following memorandum is without date:—“*O 
the preciousness of Truth, and of true and living faith ; the 
sufficiency of its aid and never failing victory when 
abode in! Lie low,O my soul, forever—trust in the 
Lord—rely wholly on him—be nothing without him— 
be faithful to him, and thou shalt never be confounded. 
O, for a little more faith !”’ 

He so far recovered from the attack of illness above 
alluded to, as to be able for about two months to attend 
meetings pretty generally, until the first of Fifth month, 
when his disorder returned with increased violence, 
he was from that time mostly confined to his 
bed. 

Towards the latter part of this sickness, while suffer- 
ing severe bodily pain, he was engaged in prayer that 
the Lord would be pleased to grant him some relief, 
before taking himhence. His petition he believed was 
mercifully answered, for in a short time he experienced 
signal relief, and wished it noted as an evident token of 
Divine favour. 

Fifth month 8th. He said, “I feel my nothingness, 
my many weaknesses and great unworthiness, and have 
nothing to depend upon but the free and unmerited 
mercy of God, in Christ Jesus my Saviour. I feel my- 
self to be nothing, Christ is all. O, the preciousness of 
the atoning blood of the Saviour! I feel its healing vir- 
tue. I knew something of the Lord when I was six 
years old, and have a distinct recollection of the places 
among the hay-stacks and in the fields, while engaged 
in my outward employment, where my soul was poured 
out in prayer for divine support.” 

Fiflh month 9th. He said, “I want it to be dis. 
tinctly remembered that I have no doubts, no fears, no 
hesitation about it; that the course into which I have 
been led in my ministry, (though I must acknowledge 
my weaknesses,) was correct. I feel sweet peace in 
the retrospect of the testimonies which the Lord laid 
upon me to bear in the assemblies of the people, parti- 
cularly those in favour of a free gospel ministry, the 
spirituality and great simplicity of the way of Truth, 
in its ancient purity, freed from the innovations and 
corruptions of man’s carnal wisdom. Some want to 
hear smooth things, an eloquent and learned ministry ; 
but the way of Truth is simple, and it leads in the way 


| of the cross, out of the wisdom of this world.” On the 


same day he expressed as follows:—“O! that the 
Lord would be pleased to cut short the work in right- 
eousness—nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done, 
I desire not to goin my own time, O no! for then 
the Lord would shut me out at last.” 

Fifth month 11th. When a friend entered his room 
he appeared under exercise, and being inquired of how 
he felt, he said, “ poor, very poor ; I felt as if I wished 
to get away and hide myself from the strife of tongues 
—to be at rest with my Saviour.” The friend remark- 
ing he believed the Saviour would hide him in the se- 
cret of his pavilion from the strife of tongues, and from 
all other strife—that He wasa safe hiding-place from 
the storm and from the tempest, adding, “* wait, pa- 
tiently wait, until he come ;” he replied, “ there is no 
other way.” 

His disorder had now reduced his strength so fur 
that he expressed but little, and on the following day 
quietly departed, leaving his surviving friends the con- 
suling assurance that the language may with propriety 
be applied to him, “ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord’ from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them.” 


, at New Bedford, Massachusetts,on the 13th 
instant, Susan Taper, daughter of Barnabasand Mary 
Taber, an exemplary member of the Society of Friends, 
aged 38 years, Her last illness was long and painful, 
and she bore the portion of suffering meted out to her 
with much Christian patience and resignation. 
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